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BACK TO THE STACKS! 


I am asking you for the moment to 
take a look with me at the American pub- 
lic library in action. Not the great insti- 
tutionalized library as it exists in the 
few large cities, but the more typical 
library as we know it here in Wisconsin. 
Shall we say the library manned by a 
staff of three; the librarian and her as- 
sistant, and the children’s librarian who 
presides over the reconditioned room 
downstairs. The type of library is famil- 
iar, the building in which it is housed 
is familiar, and so too will be the scene 
as you view it with me from a vantage 
point near the door. In the near fore- 
ground an open expanse. Upstage, a 
charging desk at which librarian or as- 
sistant is on duty. At lower right, to con- 
tinue the stage phrasing, are sloping 
shelves topped by a prominent caption 
BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED. At low- 
er left, a similar sign announcing LATE 
FICTION. At the upper right are SEV- 
EN DAY BOOKS, at upper left the 
RENTAL SHELF. On a bulletin board 
at right of charging desk are brightly- 
displayed book jackets; on the desk it- 
self newly discharged books stand in a 
row. The scene is one of quiet activity. 
Little groups of people stand about be- 
fore the various display shelves, looking 
at the books. sometimes conferring with 
one another in low voices. At the desk 
the librarian is kept pleasantly busy. 
Enter a patron; business of returning 


book at desk, with low-voiced pleasan- 
tries exchanged between patron and li- 
brarian. Book returned is added to grow- 
ing number at end of charging desk. 
Patron glances at these to learn what 
others have been reading; passes on to 
SEVEN DAy SHELF, to Books RECENTLY 
ADDED; exchanges greetings with second 
patron who is examining volumes at same 
shelf; makes a selection; goes through 
business of charging book at desk, and 
exit. 


The scene is to be repeated many times 
during the afternoon. It’s a busy day at 
the library. The circulation figures will 
run high. It may prove to be one of 
those record days to be recorded in 
’Round the Circle. 


But now come with me, leave this 
scene of bright activity, pass to the right 
of the charging desk, nodding if you will 
a greeting as we go by. Come with me 
behind the scenes, into that realm of the 
library known as the Stacks. And what 
do we find? Silence. A vast and holy 
silence, worthy of one of those medieval 
treasure houses where the sacred volumes 
were safely secured with chains. 

Yes, once we made a fight for Open 
Shelves. It was a noble fight. And to 
what end? The shelves are there. They 
are open. No restrictions of any kind. 
No restrictions. No prohibitions. No pub- 
lic. 
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What’s wrong? The librarians are not 
to blame. They know the situation only 
too well. Once I found myself back in 
the stacks of one such library in com- 
pany with the librarian—perhaps we 
were doing some “weeding.” I don’t re- 
call the occasion. But I do remember that 
as my eye lighted on title after title 
which my hand itched to take down, I 
turned to her and said, “And I shouldn’t 
wonder if there are people in this town 
who say you can never find anything to 
read at the library.” A gleam of under- 
standing lighted her face. She knew, as 
every librarian knows, what finding 
something to read means. It means get- 
ting the latest book, the newest best sel- 
ler, the book everybody’s talking about. 

All right! All right! I know what you 
are going to say. They have a perfect 
right to the best sellers. I read them 
myself. I like to know what people are 
talking about. I never did have any pati- 
ence with that man who said that every 
time a new book came out he read an old 
one. I haven’t much more with the man 
who never reads a book till it is two 
years old, and none at all with those who 
propose that a public library should nev- 
er buy a book (referring usually to fic- 
tion) until it is at least that old, until 
it has been tested by time! Who, I ask— 
outside of public library patronage—is to 
do the testing? 

But admitted that we have to keep up 
with the times, is that all? The times 
these days move pretty fast, and isn’t 
there a danger that keeping up may re- 
solve itself into one of those races where 
you find yourself running faster and ever 
faster in order to stand still? Isn’t it too 
much like thinking only with the fore- 
part of the mind, which psychologists tell 
us is only a thin and recently-acquired 
layer, while ignoring the vast depths 
which lie below in the unconscious? In 
the days when I studied psychology, back 
at the beginning of the century, there 
was something we used to talk about 
called the Apperceptive Mass, a term 
now outmoded and lost, I am sure. What 
it meant was the accumulation of what- 
ever it is that you have in your mind, 
made up of learning, experience, reflec- 
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tion, the garnered wisdom of living, 
which helps you to assimilate the new 
facts and experiences of the immediate 
present. I think of a library in somewhat 
the same way. Out in front the new ac- 
quisitions, representing the new experi- 
ences. Back in the stacks the “appercep- 
tive mass.” Out in front, the conscious 
mind, the unstable product, as time is 
counted, of today and yesterday; in the 
stacks the depth and power of the un- 
conscious. Isn’t it rather a shaky, rather 
a risky, a dangerous procedure, to put 
all your trust in the one alone? May it 
not be one of the things that are wrong 
with the world, that it does its thinking 
with the forefront of the mind? Facts 
without reflection. Information without 
wisdom. Action without perspective. Is it 
too far-fetched a notion to suggest that 
the remedy may lie there in the library 
stacks? 

And then the fun of it! What’s become 
of the old happy custom of browsing? 
What’s happened to the Joy of Discov- 
ery? What about individualism, rugged 
or otherwise? What about American in- 
dependence of thought? Maybe the li- 
braries have been too helpful. Maybe the 
public has been spoon-fed too long, May- 
be there is too much “book selection,” not 
enough personal choice. Or, after all, 
maybe it is just something in modern 
life against which the library is helpless 
to protest. 

It’s a natural instinct to want to dis- 
play your wares; to show off things while 
they are new. And they do look nice, 
those clean shining new books all togeth- 
er on a shelf; those bright jackets on 
the bulletin board. But I sometimes won- 
der what would happen if they were all 
swept away; if the new books were put 
immediately in their places and the pub- 
lic were left to scratch for itself. But I 
expect that would be too drastic and the 
circulation would drop. 

I saw a sign once in one of our li- 
braries which pleased me. It was a large 
and prominent sign displayed above the 
RECENT ADDITIONS. It read:—There are 
40,000 other good books back in the 
Stacks. I wonder how much good it did. 
And I have always liked the sentiment 
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quoted by Christopher Morley in his in- 
troduction to the 11th edition of Bart- 
lett, referring to “the magnificent Saints- 
bury, who spoke of the most degrading 
of intellectual slaveries—that of the ex- 
clusive present.” 

Public libraries since their beginnings 
have gone through various evolutions, 
conditioned, as are all living organisms, 
by the combination of environment and 
climate in which they have grown. So it 
may be that this latest development is 
an inevitability, and in line with the spir- 
it of the times. But it does seem a little 
too bad, doesn’t it, that an institution 
designed to preserve what was best in 
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the past as well as to promote the good 
of the future, should have become weight- 
ed so heavily on the side of this particu- 
lar slavery? 


What to do about it? We haven’t the 
answer. But we have in mind to consider 
a little further this whole matter of get- 
ting the best use out of a library collec- 
tion as a whole; perhaps to write an- 
other article or two. In the meantime, we 
shall be more than happy to hear from 
any library that has been successful in 
any measure in turning readers back to 
the stacks. 


M. K. R. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


In recognition of distinguished library service during the year 1940, we cite the 


following: 





For OUTSTANDING LIBRARY ACTIVITY: First honors to Green Bay Public Library, 
Sybil Schuette, librarian, Marion Sharp, children’s librarian, for Open Air library 
service, as reported in ’Round the Circle, October, 1940; Honorable mention, to 
Waukesha Public Library, Mrs. Eva Landis, librarian, Delourise Layman, children’s 
librarian, for cooperation with schools, as reported in ’Round the Circle, October, 
1940; with a special bouquet to the Plymouth Public Library, Dorothy Last, librari- 
an, for the social evening for librarians of the county, as reported in ’Round the 
Circle, January, 1940. 


For LIBRARY PUBLICITY: First honors to Weyauwega Public Library, Anita Roloff 
Romon, librarian, for the hobby exhibit, as reported in ’Round the Circle, October, 
1940; honorable mention to the Cumberland Public Library, Katharine Engesether, 
librarian, for the observance of America month, as reported in ’Round the Circle, 
April, 1940; and to the Burlington Public Library, Elizabeth A. Smithers, librarian, 
for the series of hobby displays, as reported in ’Round the Circle, March, 1940. 


M. K. R. 
W. L. D. 


Arcadia. Published ‘in the Arcadia if I cooperate with her. 








News Leader for January 2, 1941 are 10 
New Year’s resolutions for library pa- 
trons. 

I will visit the library often, for the 
patron who does so receives the best serv- 
ice; the librarian learns to know his 
tastes and needs. 

I will tell the librarian what I prefer 
to read, for I know she can help me only 


I will take care of the books I borrow, 
for when I signed my application blank 
I agreed to this condition. I will keep 
the books in a dry place, I will not sub- 
ject them to intense heat, I will handle 
them only when my hands are clean. 

I will see to it that my children ob- 
serve the rules of the library, for I re- 
alize that such obedience teaches them 
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valuable lessons in civic responsibilities 
and social obligations. 

I will return the books on time, if pos- 
sible, for I know, that others are waiting 
for them. 

I will pay my fines willingly and 
promptly, for I must expect to make 
some amends for my delays. 

I will observe silence when I am in 
the library, for loud and unnecessary 
talking or noisy movements disturb other 
patrons. 

I will do what I can to encourage sup- 
port of the library, for I realize it is the 
one institution in our city which serves 
everyone, regardless of age, sex or creed. 

I will make suggestions and criticisms 
directly to the librarian for otherwise I 
may become a party to idle gossip. 

In short, I will apply the Golden Rule 
in all my dealings with the library, as 
well as in my other affairs. 


Ashland. Mr. John C. Chapple of the 
Ashland Daily Press cited for special 
mention in his editorial column the read- 
ing progress among the grade school chil- 
dren under Miss Fennelly’s plan of mak- 
ing the public library’s service more eas- 
ily accessible to the children. Formerly 
when the grade children came to the pub- 
lic library after school hours, it was dif- 
ficult to give them the necessary individ- 
ual attention. “So,” says Miss Fennelly, 
“we put the library on wheels and took 
it to the children.” 

With the help of three W. P. A. girls 
Miss Fennelly set up book stations at 
various schools. Once a week the schools 
were visited with a variety of types and 
reading gradations. At a regular library 
period each week, the children examine 
the books and talk to the librarians about 
what to read. 

That the public library habit may not 
be broken, the children come there every 
two weeks. During 1940, under this plan 
the children read 29,142 books. 


Baraboo. The book reviewing evenings 
at the library continue. Announcements 
in the local paper are given for four 
weeks ahead, and generally a summary 
of the reviewer’s presentation is given 
afterwards. 
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A new series of morning readings has 
been started for the formation of reading 
clubs for the older school children, made 
up largely of 4th, 5th and 6th graders. 

From the librarian’s annual report, 
Mrs. Culver says that the circulation hit 
an all-time high in 1940. The circulation 
for the year was 68,157; the children’s 
circulation also shows a substantial in- 
crease. She further says that March was 
the banner month, and June the lowest. 
There were 212 new names added to the 
library’s register. Another indication of 
the increase in the use of the library 
was the 716 questions at the desk which 
required special attention. 


Bloomington. Mrs. Goldie Chapman 
Frank resigned as librarian February 1, 
and has been succeeded by Miss Margar- 
et Welsh. Mr. and Mrs. Frank have 
moved to La Crosse. 


Burlington. Miss Smithers writes that 
Book Week this year was one of the 
most successful ones the library has had, 
and since then “there has been so little 
slack,” that there has been scarcely any 
time for routine duties. “Open house” 
with the board members presiding was 
carried out as in previous years. The 
two special projects carried out are de- 
scribed by Miss Smithers: 

“One project was decorating a tree 
with colored leaves. Each grade and each 
school had different colored leaves and 
as they read their books, their names 
and the names of the books were written 
on the leaves and then tied to the tree. 
This was not a contest as I do not believe 
in seeing how many books a child can 
read, but rather read one and read it 
thoroughly. It was fun to watch it pro- 
duce color and it did so very rapidly. The 
children got the feeling immediately that 
it was their tree and project and that it 
needed to grow. Teachers and parents 
cooperated with us and did so much to 
make it a success. The other project was 
an art contest. The children drew scenes 
or characters from books. For this we 
offered prizes. The response was so over- 
whelming and the drawings were so well 
done, that rather than give one prize for 
each grade, the board decided to give 
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three to a grade. They felt that recogni- 
tion should be given. The first prizes 
were books, the second, book marks, and 
the third pliofilm book covers. There was 
keen interest shown here also, and the 
parents were extremely interested, so we 
decided to show all of the drawings here 
at the library. We put up a different 
group of them each week, until they had 
all been on display.” 


Cedarburg. Miss Kuehner writes: ‘Re- 
cently the Cedarburg Women’s Club do- 
nated the necessary cash for a nine- 
drawer card catalog cabinet. The cab- 
inet is made of quarter-sawed oak. This 
cabinet satisfies a long felt need of the 
library. Individual members of the Wo- 
men’s Club have donated several dollars 
for the purchase of children’s books.” 


Chippewa Falls. Miss Bryant reports: 
“The learning process classes from jun- 
ior high school have been touring the li- 
brary and discovering treasures therein 
for themselves under the direction of a 
teacher and the librarian. Both students 
and their directors enjoy the experience.” 


Columbus. An addition of $400 to the 
budget “ear-marked” for books is an- 
nounced by Miss Deffner. 


The reporter for the Columbus Jour- 
nal-Republican gives a graphic and vivid 
account of the librarian’s annual report 
when he says: “If the total number of 
books that were drawn from the Colum- 
but Library in 1940 were placed side by 
side in shelf-like fashion they would 
make a solid column extending from the 
corner to the first entrance of Firemen’s 
Park.” 


Mathematically speaking, the 1940 cir- 
culation of 34,286 books with the aver- 
age thickness of a book one and one-half 
inches would extend four-fifths of a mile 
from the library corner to the park en- 
trance. Further figuring by the reporter 
shows that “if the whole cost of drawing 
out each book were pro-rated among the 
readers it would cost them nine and one- 
fourteenth cents every time they walked 
out of the handsome brick and stucco 
building with a volume under their arm.” 
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Cuba City. Resolutions for Mrs. Smal- 
ley, whose death occurred late this fall, 
follow: 

Wuereas, the Board of Trustees of 
the Cuba City Public Library have lost 
a valuable member in the recent death 
of Mrs. Polly Smalley, president for 
fourteen years, and, 

WHEREAS, an honest recognition of 
services, faithfully and well rendered, 
may give comfort to the bereaved family, 

Be it Resolved, That we, as members 
of the Board of Trustees, record our sin- 
cere and heartfelt appreciation of the 
liberal giving and the public spirited 
service of our late colleague, Mrs. Smal- 
ley. Memories of her friendliness to all, 
the wholesome example of splendid co- 
operation, these memories will strengthen 
us in the work to which she gave so free- 
ly of her time and energy, and, 

Be it Further Resolved, That a copy 
of these resolutions be spread upon our 
records, that a copy be sent to the be- 
reaved family, and the Cuba City News 
Herald be given a copy for publication, 
that a copy be also sent to the Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion for their records. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary A. DoNOHOO 
LUCILLE TREWARTHA 
Mary H. Gipson, Chairman 


Fort Atkinson. Activities during the 
fall have been sent from the library. 
“Children’s Book Week was celebrated 
with a Book Fair. The tables were 
dressed up in green, yellow, and pink 
canopies and the new books were grouped 
on the tables in groups of ‘Friends,’— 
Fanciful Friends, Friendly playmates, 
Friends of all lands, etc. The books un- 
der these headings were made up into 
mimeographed lists which with the Book 
Week newspaper, the Magic Carpet, were 
distributed. 

“Several weeks before Book Week each 
boy and girl was invited to bring his fa- 
vorite book from his own library, as well 
as some handicraft article which he had 
made using a library book or magazine. 
The books and handicraft articles con- 
tributed filled a table. 
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“Signs for the adult room called at- 
tention to the Fair and many came in to 
the Children’s Room to visit it. There 
was a table for parents, with books on 
children’s reading and the prints which 
the Parents Magazine had for Book 
Week were distributed. 


“Many of the children came in several 
times during the week to look at the 
favorite books and handicraft articles 
particularly, and all were anxious for 
Saturday to come when the new books 
could be taken out.” 


Galesville. The library conducted con- 
tests during Book Week. Poster contests 
for grades 6, 7 and 8 in the local schools, 
and those also in the nearby rural 
schools. The posters represented five rea- 
sons why books are good friends. Anoth- 
er feature was the picture contest. Am- 
ateur photographs having for their sub- 
ject groups of children reading a book 
were displayed in one of the local drug 
store windows. 

The week was further observed with a 
story hour conducted by Mrs. R. G. Pet- 
ersen; a review of Atwater’s Government 
hunter by Rev. John M. Dzuro, for the 
Boy scouts; pupils of the first and second 
grades made out their first library ap- 
plication cards and were made acquaint- 
ed with the library; and the Music study 
club gave the library a book shower. In 
commemoration of the 500th anniversary 
of printing, the Galesville Republican ar- 
ranged an exhibit of old type, pictures 
and books in one of the office buildings. 


Green Bay. The Green Bay Press- 
Gazette for February 6 gives a full page 
to pictures and descriptive material about 
the North branch library in its new 
building. The account says in part: 
“Surprise No. 1 is the ‘non-public’ ap- 
pearance of the new library. Designed 
by the architects, Foeller, Schober, Ber- 
ners, Safford and Jahn, to fit inconspicu- 
ously into a residential community, it 
looks more like a home than the classic 
conception of a public building. Not to 
be typed architecturally, it nevertheless 
has a Colonial appearance with its red 
brick walls, white exterior trim and slate 
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roof. The gable construction adds to this 
impression. 

“The compact one-room interior offers 
another pleasant surprise. Instead of the 
dim-lit and gloomy atmosphere preval- 
ent in buildings of an earlier era, this 
interior has achieved an almost gay ap- 
pearance. From the warm plaid floors of 
asphalt tile to the shelves lined with 
bright-blue, everything has been done to 
create a ‘homey’ effect. This has been en- 
hanced by a large fireplace which forms 
the central piece of the children’s read- 
ing room.” 

While it is a one-room building, its 
four divisions are sufficiently distinct to 
afford a children’s room, adult reading 
room, charging desk and stacks area, and 
a work room. 

Maple furniture is used, the tables 
and chairs purchased with the $1000 left 
to the library in the will of Mrs. A. C. 
Neville, for whom they constitute a me- 
morial. 

Although the labor was largely WPA 
several Green Bay firms had the sub- 
contracts for the heating, plumbing and 
electrical work, etc. Also much use was 
made of reclaimed material from old city 
buildings. This consisted of 47,000 com- 
mon brick, 11,384 board feet of lumber 
for partitions in the roof; 5,000 board 
feet for framing the walls, for firring, 
studding and for rafters; 6,000 slate 
shingles, and cut stone for 24 window 
sills. 


Hillsboro. From the librarian’s annual 
report: “In 1938 when the library moved 
into the new building, there were no 
magazines owned by the library, and 
consequently from January 1 to July 23, 
no circulation. In 1940 the magazine cir- 
culation alone was 4252.” 


Hudson. The Hudson Star-Obsever for 
January 23, 1941 gives a prominent place 
on the front page of its paper to the li- 
brarian’s annual report. It states in part: 
“A comparison of 1940 circulation re- 
cords with figures from preceding years 
shows that the public library is steadily 
expanding its services to the community. 
A total of 33,200 books and magazines 
were lent out during 1940 as compared 
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to 32,555 in 1939. There was, likewise, a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
new borrowers registered during the past 
year. In 1939, 189 new cards were made 
out. The 1940 figure was 182, bringing 
the total number of active borrowers to 
1815. 


“Of the 33,200 books checked out in 
1940, 24,020 were classified as adult read- 
ing, 9,180 as children’s. 

“The magazine circulation was excep- 
tionally brisk during 1940, sometimes as 
many as 80 magazines being checked out 
in a single day. A total number of 5,548 
magazines were lent out during the year. 
In making out the magazine subscription 
list the librarians have tried to cover as 
many tastes and interests as possible. 

“Three hundred sixty-nine new books 
were purchased during 1940, making a 
total of 9900 volumes now owned by the 
Publie Library. 

“Among the books most popular in 
1940 were ‘Loon Feather,’ ‘How Green 
Was My Valley,’ ‘I Married Adventure,’ 
‘Escape,’ ‘The Family,’ ‘Wind, Sand and 
Stars,’ ‘The Arkansas’ and other Rivers 
of America publications.” 


Janesville. Mary Jo Meade, graduate 
of Western Reserve, has been made chil- 
dren’s librarian following the resigna- 
tion of Miss Gray whose marriage to Mr. 
Donald J. Harker took place some months 
ago. Mr. and Mrs. Harker live in Janes- 
ville, 1281 Milwaukee Ave. 


Kenosha. An attractive book-list 
“Books for Girls” was a recent feature 
of the library’s publicity. The titles 
largely adult were under the following 
headings: Getting more joy out of life; 
What do you want to be; Other peoples’ 
lives; Just for fun; and, There’s nothing 
like a good story. 


Lancaster. Miss Bessie McNair, librari- 
an since the founding of the local library, 
resigned January 1, and Mrs. Cora Doo- 
little, the assistant for the past seven 
years, succeeds her. 


Oshkosh. From the librarian’s annual 
report interesting facts are taken: cir- 
culation figures total 430,705. In the adult 
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department of the central library, 205,- 
001 books were circulated of which non- 
fiction was 39%. The average circulation 
per day of the 307 1/2 days that the li- 
brary was open was 1,403. The report 
also carries a table of comparative statis- 
tics for seven cities of comparable size in 
all parts of the country. 

Among other items included: 24 class- 
es with a total of 647 pupils were given 
instruction in the use of the library; 50 
active members of the summer reading 
club read 1350 books; 153 visits and a 
circulation of 5563 books are a part of 
the record of the hospital library serv- 
ice; another service is the collection of 
books sent once a year to the Nurses 
Home, and known as “Retreat Reading.” 
This is in addition to the service the 
Home has as a station when the books 
are changed once a month. 

Cooperation with several groups brings 
out the very special service to the Police 
and fire department. “At the request of 
one of the Commissioners—Mr. John 
Rasmussen, we sought for and bought 
books that would help our police and fire 
force to maintain and improve their effi- 
ciency and help them to pass civil serv- 
ice examinations. This collection is 
housed in the Stanhilber Room and we 
are making every effort to keep it up-to- 
date. This is difficult because the materi- 
al is searce, difficult to find, and expen- 
sive. 


Portage. Miss Mary Porter, librarian 
for many years, died suddenly at the li- 
brary the evening of January 20. 


Rhinelander. Mrs. Whittaker addressed 
the P. T. A. during February. 


Stevens Point. The library no longer 
receives county appropriation, and a 
charge is made so that county borrowers 
will pay either $1.00 a year, or ten cents 
per book borrowed. 


Superior. Miss Lucile May, W. L. S. 
28, was made librarian following Miss 
Merrell’s resignation to accept the posi- 
tion at Racine. 


Traveling Library Department. A re- 
port to the Traveling Library from the 
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T. L. station at Loganville, comes from 
Florence H. Stabnow. 

“The year from Jan. 1, 1940 to Dec. 
31, 1940 was a busy one for the Logan- 
ville library. This tiny library has 110 
persons on its reading list. The library 
consists of a small group of permanent 
books contributed by interested persons, 
and a changing group of books from the 
Traveling Library at Madison. Some 
groups of books are changed every six 
weeks and others every six months. We 
have been very fortunate in obtaining 
the ‘cream of the crop’ in literature both 
old and new from the Traveling Library 
at Madison. Many of the books received 
were the latest best sellers, and others 
were older masterpieces, but all were 
worthwhile books. A total of 2,178 books 
and magazines were drawn from the li- 
brary during the year. Not a single book 
has been lost to date.” 


Viroqua. Miss Sornson writes of the 
activities in the library during the fall 
and winter: “In October we began our 
series of book reviews, which are held 
the first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 7:30 in the library. The 
book reviews last from one-half to three- 
fourths of an hour, and only one book is 
reviewed in an evening. 

“I have been very fortunate in secur- 
ing a variety of talent to give the re- 
views. For instance, Gilbert’s, Forty 
years a country preacher, was reviewed 
by a retired Normal School principal; 
Fedorova’s, The family, was reviewed by 
a housewife; Boothe’s, Europe in the 
spring, by a young lawyer; Downes, 
Treasury of American song, by a former 
music teacher. We have a minister, a 
doctor, a laborer, a judge, a school teach- 
er, and an accountant also scheduled for 
reviews. Attendance varies from sixty to 
one hundred twenty. 

“In October the library observed the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of its founding 
with an open house. The library was 
decorated with lovely fall flowers. We 
had a fire in the fire place, above which 
hung, for the first time, our new pic- 
ture, Rembrandt’s, The Scholar, which 
was given to us by the Congregation- 
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al Church fund. Our museum case, 
which held pictures, programs, books, 
china, and etchings of historical inter- 
est to Viroqua added further interest. 
The table was lovely with crystal, 
candles, and frosted cakes denoting the 
thirty-fifth anniversary. Punch and 
cookies were served, and former librari- 
ans poured. Orchestral music was fur- 
nished by the mayor and some of his 
friends, and in addition we had a young 
men’s quartette. We had a large crowd, 
and I feel that our annual open house 
is a definite success. 

“This year we have embarked upon a 
wider program of cooperation with our 
rural schools. I am quite pleased with 
the response I have secured from the 
rural school teachers. As you know, I 
have long hoped that servicing the 
schools of the county might be an open- 
ing step toward county service for adults 
as well. This winter the board and I hope 
to take further steps toward county serv- 
ice, but it seems to be a slow and dis- 
couraging process.” 


Waupun. From 1936 to 1940 the ju- 
venile circulation has increased from 
8,000 a year to 21,000. It was in 1936 
that Miss Lindsley adopted the plan of 
having Mrs. Luck, her assistant, given 
complete charge of the children’s work, 
believing that it should receive special 
and greater emphasis. 

The completeness of the cooperation 
between the schools and the children’s 
department in the public library, the in- 
creasing awareness on the part of teach- 
ers and parents of the importance of 
the public library’s service to children, 
insistence upon a plan or program cover- 
ing vigorous weeding of the collection as 
well as an approved percentage of the 
book fund for juvenile books, are factors 
which explain in part at least the in- 
crease in figures. 

Mrs. Luck writes: “Two other figures, 
however, are of interest to me—one that 
our book collection has increased less 
than 100 in these four years; and that 
the children’s circulation is 47 per cent 
of the entire circulation of the library. 
We got 40 per cent of the money spent 
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for books until last year, when the Board 
cut it to 35 per cent. But the circulation 
increased anyway.” 


Whitewater. The public library consid- 
ered itself unusually fortunate in its last 
order of books. The librarian, Miss Dor- 
othy L. Huth, found when making out 
her list of books that the names of three 
authors appearing in the list of books 
for the month included two residents of 
Whitewater and another who lived in the 
city while completing his autobiography. 
The authors living in Whitewater are 
Beulah Jackson Charmley, Wisconsin 
Poet Laureate, and Miss Clara L. Tutt, 
member of the State Teachers College 
Faculty. Dr. No-Yong Park (Pao) com- 
pleted his autobiography while living in 
the city during the summer with his fam- 
ily. 

Wisconsin Rapids. Miss Sanford writes 
that the Girl scouts cooperated with the 
library in the celebration of Good Book 
week, and under the direction of the li- 
brarian gave a marionette show having 
for its theme the value of reading good 
books. Its success was such that three 
outside organizations asked for presenta- 
tion at each one of their programs. 


Wonewoc. Mrs. Hanzlik after an illness 
of five weeks or more writes that she has 
completely recovered and that following 
her return to the library in the late sum- 
mer accomplished a great deal of work. 
Nearly 8000 catalog cards were typed; 
work on the picture collection brings it 
up to 4000, and she further adds: “This 
fall each grade in the local and parochi- 
al schools, several rural schools and all 
the high school pupils were given, at 
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different periods, instruction in the use 
of the card catalog files, locating refer- 
ence material, and different types of 
books. Book reviews were given and dis- 
plays of new books for reading credits 
during vacation, also new books for Book 
Week. We have been adding some very 
good career books for high school stu- 
dents and they are creating great inter- 
est. I gave a total of 28 talks during the 
year.” 


WPA Library Project Miss Vivian Can- 
field has been appointed State Supervisor 
of the State-wide Library Project, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Doris Hidde. 
Miss Canfield, who is a graduate of Pratt 
Library School, comes from a position 
as county librarian of Monmouth Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, with previous library 
experience in Newark. 


A four day institute for district super- 
visors of library projects was held in 
Madison February 4-7, meeting in the 
Lecture room of the Wisconsin Library 
School. Supervisors in attendance were 
Ione Nelson, third district; Anthony 
Runte, first district; Julian Pontier, 
fourth district; W. E. Morganroth, 
fourth district; also Mrs. Hazel V. Aune, 
director of Community Service program, 
second district; and Mrs. Edna Bowen, 
director of Community Service program, 
fifth district, as well as various members 
of the headquarters staff in Madison. 

Miss Jeanne Eldridge, chief of the 
WPA Public Activities program was in 
charge of the institute, with Miss Can- 
field, Mr. Lester, Mrs. Davis, Irene New- 
man, Edna Bibby and others, represent- 
ing the State Sponsors as well as the 
WPA, taking part. 
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OCONOMOWOC DOES THIS 


It was the representative from one of the book publishing houses who always ex- 
pressed surprise at the few books for cataloging remaining on the shelves in the 
librarian’s office. Miss Jones pointed to a large wall calendar, while she explained. 

An average of $100 a month is spent on books. Miss Jones is the one who must do 
all of the classifying and cataloging as well as carry on the administrative work of 
the library. She has a rule that those books must be cataloged and ready for circula- 
tion within the month purchased. At the end of each week on the wall calendar she 
enters the number of books cataloged that week, so that she has confronting her a 


record by which she keeps a constant check on herself. 

Knowing that she must do so many books a week, she chooses that stretch of time 
in each day when she can count on fewest interruptions. 

This seemingly simple plan evidently works both to the satisfaction of the librari- 
an, and most decidedly to that of patrons who like to feel sure that books will not 
be held back longer than absolutely necessary. Establishing a code and living up to 
it are a part of good library administration. It can be done! 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Religion 


Bible. New Testament. The life and mor- 
als of Jesus of Nazareth; arranged 
by Thomas Jefferson. 1940. 132p. 
Funk, $1. 225 


For his own use Thomas Jefferson made an 
arrangement of the four gospels, omitting any- 
thing of a supernatural character and retain- 
ing only what related to the life of Jesus and 
his teachings. He never permitted it to be 
printed during his life time; a limited edition 
was issued in 1904 by the 57th Congress; this 
is now the first public printing. Of interest in 
itself as a continuous narrative. and also be- 
cause it gives a glimpse into the mind of Thom- 
as Jefferson. 


Horton, Walter M. Can Christianity save 
civilization. 1940. 271lp. Harper, $2. 
261 


The preparation of this book was well under 
way when war broke out in Europe in 1989. 
With a few modifications in the way of em- 
phasis, the author has been able to let it stand 
as it was, as particularly applicable to the situ- 
ation. Christianity, civilization, and what he 
means by “saving’’ them, are clearly defined 
and the book will have interest for thoughtful 
readers both in and out of the churches. 


See Booklist 37:5 S. 40. 


Social Problems 


Berle, Adolf A., jr. New directions in 





the new world. 1940. 141p. Harper, 


$2. 304 
A book bringing together papers by the auth- 
or looking forward to conditions at the close 


of this war. Hopeful in tone, the author be- 
lieving that the appeal to hatred has about run 
its course: “the negatives are almost exhausted ; 
the western world is once more looking for a 
positive.”” Partial contents: American patterns 
in a post-war world; The Lima conference and 
inter-American peace; Problems of business in 
a democratic economy; A banking system for 
capital and capital credit. 


See Booklist 37 :167 Ja. 1 ’41. 


Dupuy, R. E. Where they have trod; the 
West Point tradition in American life. 
1940. 424p. illus. Stokes, $3. 355 


An informal history of West Point, told 
largely through the lives of three men, Syl- 
vanus Thayer, known as the “founder” of the 
military academy, and two outstanding pro- 
fessors. Interesting illustrations from old 
prints. 


See Booklist 37 :264 F. 15 ’41. 


Jones, Alfred Winslow. Life, liberty and 
property. 1941. 397p. Lippincott, 
$3.50. 331.8 


Taking Akron, Ohio, as a test city, the auth- 
or made a study of the conflict between person 
al and property rights. He is most interested in 
knowing how people feel on the subject and 
how far there is a class cleavage in American 
society, but first he gives a brief history of the 
city, its growth as a one-industry town. its la 
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bor disputes and union conflicts. The second 
part of the book is devoted to interviews with 
representative citizens in all walks of life, 
neighboring farmers, store keepers, office girls, 
school teachers, and others with the author’s 
summing-up. A “Middletown” concentrated on 
one particular problem. 


Marx, Fritz M., ed. Public management 
in the new democracy. 1940. 266p. 
Harper, $3. 351 


“The people through their elected representa- 
tives ‘hire’ government agencies to satisfy the 
important needs of society that cannot be met 
by individual effort or private groups.’ This 
book presents a series of papers by authorities 
in various fields on some of the phases of these 
public services. Among them are The burden of 
government business, by Max Lerner; The citi- 
zen and the service, by Maurice P. Davidson : 
Youth and the public service, by Enno Hobbing : 
Civil service unionism, by Luther C, Steward: 
Political neutrality, by Wallace C. Sayre; the 
latter is of interest in view of the Hatch act. 
and other moves to limit political activity 
among state employees. 


Paish, Sir George. The defeat of chaos. 
1941. 122p. Appleton, $1. 330.9 


A distinguished British economist, who in the 
inter-war period issued more than one warning 
of coming disaster, looks forward to the time. 
after the defeat of Hitlerism, when the world 
will have to face either economic stabilization 
or chaos, 


Scott, Louise Hollister. Income manage- 
ment for women. 1940. 298p. Harper, 
$3. 332 


Treats its subject in four parts: Planning 
your expenditures; Your money and banking; 
Safeguarding your future; Your dealings in 
securities. Gives a broad interpretation to its 
field, taking in such matters as food require- 
ments and clothing values under Section one. 
Planned as a text book but useful for personal 
guidance. 


See Booklist 37:212 Ja. 15 °41. 


Williams, Aubrey, W. Work, wages and 
education. 1940 57p. Harvard, $1. 
370.1 


In this lecture given before the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, the 
administrator of the NYA made a provocative 
plea for a new conception of work and educa- 
tion in their relation to one another. The edu- 
cative value of work is emphasized; the sharp 
division between vocational and cultural educa- 
tion deplored; and plans for continuing the 
principle of the NYA suggested. 
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Winslow, Thacher and Davidson, F. P. 
American youth. 1940. 216p. Harvard, 
$2.50. 362.7 


A collection of papers on various phases of 
what is known as the Youth Problem. One in 
particular to be widely commended deals with 
The appeal of totalitarianism, by George S. 
Pettee; in addition Aubrey Williams writes on 
The role of the schools, Kenneth Holland on 
Work camps for youth, Charles W. Taussig on 
Toward a dynamic democracy, with other pa- 
pers equally timely, including a reprint of Wil- 
liam James’ The moral equivalent of war. 


See Booklist 37 :168 Ja. 1 ’41. 


Woodyard, Ella. Culture at a price. 
1940. 125p. Am. Ass’n for adult edu- 
cation, $1. 374 


A study of private corr. «ndence schools, 
arriving at some conclusions of significance to 
libraries. For the librarian’s own reading. See 
p. 25. BULLETIN F. °41. 


Philology 


Hart, Archibald and Lejeune, F. A. The 
growing vocabulary. 1940. 156p. Dut- 
ton, $1.50. 420 


This little book, subtitled Fun and adventure 
with words, should prove useful for self study. 
For Twelve ways to build a vocabulary, by Dr. 
Hart see BULLETIN Je, ’39. 


Useful and Fine Arts 


Bram, Israel. How to prevent goiter. 
1941. 182p. illus. Dutton, $2. 616.4 


A very complete discussion of the nature of 
the thyroid and its disturbances and of goiter, 
its prevention and treatment. Living as we do 
in one of the so-called goiter belts, we should 
xive special attention to the subject. 


Gabrielson, Ira N. Wildlife conservation. 
1941. 250p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 
799 


The value of Mr. Gabrielson’s book lies in its 
emphasis on the relationship between all forms 
of conservation. Wild life cannot be conserved 
unless the soil and the forests and the grass- 
lands are preserved or restored. In addition, it 
takes up such special topics as: Resident game; 
Migratory birds; Fur animals; Nongame birds 
and mammals; Rare and vanishing species: 
Wild life refuges. Well illustrated. A desirable 
book for any library. 


See Booklist 37 :266 F. 15 ‘41. 
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Greene, Frank F. How to create car- 
toons. 1941. 1938p. illus. Harper, 
$3.50. 741 


Any ambitious young student, working in 
class or alone, could profit from this book. In 
addition it serves as a gallery of representative 
work by outstanding cartoonists. In three parts, 
the first devoted to the fundamentals of eye, 
mind, and hand training; the second to Com- 
edy : why we laugh; the third to the newspaper 
field and opportunities for cartooning. 


Hoffman, Irene B. Book of herb cookery. 
1940. 251p. Houghton, $2.50. 641.5 


A collection of recipes requiring the use of 
herbs. An “extra’’ cook book which may be 
found useful in communities where herb grow- 
ing has been taken up as a hobby. 


See Booklist 37 :213 Ja. 15 ’41. 


Schuman, Charles H. Technical draft- 
ing. 1940. 793p. Harper, $3.50. 744 


A comprehensive work intended to serve as 
a text book for students and as a reference 
work for practicing engineers and architects. 
Divided into two parts along the above lines: 
very fully illustrated, with drawings, charts 
and tables. Should prove a useful reference 
work in any library where there is call for 
technical material. Author is associate professor 
in the drafting department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Verrill, A. Hyatt. Perfumes and spices. 
1940. 304p. illus. Page, $3. 668 


A contribution to the history of common 
things. Soaps and cosmetics are also covered 
in the treatment, which goes back into the his- 
tory of these products as well as their econom- 
ic importance. Well illustrated, with a colored 
frontispiece, line drawings and photographs. 


Literature 


Bruncken, Herbert, comp. Subject index 
to poetry. 1940. 201p. A. L. A., $3.25. 
808.8 or 016.8 


A scholarly piece of work which will fill a 
practical and popular need in public libraries. 
The contents of 215 anthologies of poetry have 
been analyzed and entered by subject, making 
it possible to meet the frequent requests for 
poems suited to special occasions or illustrative 
of specific topics; also to trace some of the il- 
lusive clues which come in the form of half- 
remembered lines or themes. The subject head- 
ings used are those most familiar in library 
usage, with frequent cross references, 


See Booklist 87:171 Ja. 1 ’41. 
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Arseniev, V. K. Dersu, the trapper; tr. 
from the Russian. 1941. 350p. illus. 
Dutton, $3. 915.7 


The author, a Russian geographer and trav- 
eler, tells of his meeting in the wilds of east- 
ern Siberia with a type of primitive hunter 
whose only means of subsistence was his rifle. 
This was in 1902; later meetings followed and 
with each his respect for the woodsman’s-know- 
ledge and upright character of the man in- 
creased. The type is not unknown in our own 
history and American readers will find it of 
special interest. In addition there is much in- 
formation about the region and its animal life: 
with 3 maps and charming sketch drawings in 
set in the text. 


See Booklist 37 :268 F. 15 ‘41. 


Bigland, Eileen. Into China, 1940. 298p. 
illus. Macmillan, $3. 915.1 


Readers of the author’s other books know the 
verve with which she sets out on an adventure, 
In this book she enters China by way of the 
celebrated Burma road. Obstacles are put in her 
path—a woman alone—the rainy season—-war— 
but she brushes them aside and, with the aid 
of friendly Chinese and personal conduct of 
Joe Chow, accomplishes her purpose. Written 
with a good deal of frank language and with 
unwavering admiration for China. 


See Booklist 37:215 Ja. 15 °41. 


Birdsall, Paul. Versailles twenty years 
after. 1941. 350p. Reynal, $3. 940.3 


A reappraisal of the Versailles treaty with a 
view of determining what significance it has for 
today. The author, who is professor of History 
at Williams college, shows Wilson battling 
against insuperable odds, checkmated at every 
turn by a point of view the opposite of his own, 
yet he feels that his contribution has been un- 
der-estimated or distorted. He blames the United 
States for its refusal to accept the treaty ; hold- 
ing that “the defection of the United States 
destroyed the Anglo-American preponderance 
which alone could have stabilized Europe.” 


See Booklist 37:290 Mr. 1 ’41. 


Brittain, Vera. England’s hour. 1941. 
2380p. Macmillan, $2.50. 940.5 


A vivid picture of what it is like to be under 
bombardment, to see one’s children off to Amer- 
ica, and to live in almost daily expectation of 
annihilation. The London world and the calm 
everyday courage of the English people, so of- 
ten commented on before, become very real in 
the reading. But because she spent the 20 year 
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interval between wars working for a peaceful 
world, Vera Brittain cannot stop with the pre- 
sent but looks ahead to what is to come after. 


See Booklist 37:290 Mr. 1 ‘41. 


Farson, Negley. Behind God’s_ back. 
1941. 555p. Harcourt, $3. 916 


A book that will be a help in understanding 
the news as it comes out of Africa. The author 
went into Africa in 1939; leaving out the bet- 
ter-known northern colonies he concentrated on 
the central and south portions of the conten- 
ent, landing first in the former German colony 
of Southwest Africa. A motor drive, with his 
wife as companion, from ocean to ocean along 
the line of the equator is one dramatic feature 
of the book, which is readable as travel as well 
as timely and significant. 


See Booklist 37:290 Mr. 1 ‘41. 


Furnas, J. C. How America lives. 1941. 
8372p. illus. Holt, $3. 917.3 


Most libraries will already have the substance 
of this book in their files of the Ladies Home 
Journal, The sixteen articles describing as many 
representative American families are brought 
together here with summing up articles on 
America’s housekeeping, How America eats, 
Houses America lives in, and similar subjects. 
Socially significant as well as humanly inter- 
esting. 


Hicks, John D. The American nation. 
1941. 734p. illus. Houghton, $3.50. 
973 


This volume covering American history from 
1865 to the present, fol’ows after The federal 
union, the two making a complete 2-volume 
history of the United States since its founding. 
The record picks up with The problem of the 
South, is carried on through chapters on Re- 
construction, the Grant regime, A business cy- 
cle, American society during the depression [of 
1865-80] ; and so on down to The New deal in 
action, and Politics at home and abroad, in the 
present crisis. There is a bibliography of 51 
pages and a comprehensive index. Available also 
in a boxed set, with v. 1, at $7.50 the set. 


Hurd, Charles. The White House. 1940. 
8339p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 975.3 


Subtitled ‘‘a biography” of the White House, 
this book covers the history of the house itself, 
the personality of its occupants and something 
of the political philosophies represented by the 
different administrations. The writing is enter- 
taining but dignified, no attempt being made to 
spice up the pages with gossip. A readable 
book. 


Josephson, Matthew. The president mak- 
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ers, 1896-1919. 1940. 584p. Harcourt, 
$3.75. 973.9 


Study of the presidential administrations 
from McKinley to Wilson, with special refer- 
ence to influences behind the scenes. Has a 
chapter on The menace of LaFollette (i. e. 
menace to privilege). 


See Booklist 37:150 D, 15 °40. 


Langdon-Davies, John. Invasion in the 
snow; a study of mechanized war. 
1941. 202p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 

940.5 


An account of the Finnish campaign of 1939, 
with emphasis on the techniques of the new 
warfare as they were applied in a difficult en- 
vironment. 


Peattie, Roderick. Geography in human 
destiny. 1940. 323p. Stewart, $3. 910 


With sweeping gestures the author shows us 
the earth, pointing out how its human destiny 
has been influenced or conditioned by geograph- 
ical factors. Becomes more meaningful as it 
nears modern times, particularly when it dis- 
cusses the geography of national competition. 
Closes with a chapter on The geography of 
Peace; “If the next peace is to last more than 
ten years it must make sound geographic 
sense,”’ The author is a brother of Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie and is like him in his manner of 
mingling personal philosophy with the subject 
he is writing about. 


See Booklist 37:265 F. 15 41. 


Reynolds, Quentin. The wounded don’t 
cry. 1941. 253p. Dutton, $2.50. 940.5 


The author was in Paris when the Germans 
marched into Belgium. His book is a personal 
account of his experiences there and later in 
England, with many references to other well- 
known correspondents who were on the scene, 
The title is a tribute to the valor of the Eng- 
lish. “[The author’s] occasional flippancies are 
irritating but under all his writing is indigna- 
tion and sympathy.” (Booklist F, 15 °41) 


Smith, Glanville. Many a green isle. 
1941. 284p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 910.4 


A year on a Guggenheim fellowship gave the 
author an opportunity long wanted to look for 
the tropical island of his dreams. “I see it now, 
‘my island,’ wrapped in a silver haze like 
Christmas cellophane: one craggy hill with a 
spring gushing at the foot, two venerable trees 
to swing a hammock between, and a house with 
a puff of blue smoke pinned to the chimney 
top.” He never found it, that exact island, but 
he has made a delightful book about his travels 
in and about the West Indies, now issued by 
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the publishers with beguiling little drawings 
by Everett C. McNear, blue and white end maps 
and attractive format generally. 


Villiers, Alan. Sons of Sinbad. 1940. 
429p. illus. Scribner, $3.75. 910.4 


The author, whose adventures under sail have 
been set down in other books, tells here of 
experiences sailing with Arabs in their native 
craft in and around the Red sea and Indian 
ocean. Expensive for smaller libraries. 


See Booklist 37:1723 Ja. 1 ‘41. 
Biography 


Aldington, Richard. Life for life’s sake. 
1941. 411p. Viking, $3. 921 


A book of reminiscences, largely of the auth- 
or’s literary life and associations. The English 
background of his childhood is sketched but 
lightly and there are slight accounts of school 
and college and of travels on the continent. 
But on the whole it is his own intellectual 
development and the literary movements of his 
time which engage attention. Partly reprinted 
from the Atlantic where it had the title Fare- 
well to England. 


See Booklist 37 :240 F, 1 °41. 


Burlingame, Roger. Whittling boy; the 
story of Eli Whitney. 1941. 370p. 
Harcourt, $3. 921 


Roger Burlingame had written novels before 
he turned to the history of American invention 
in March of the iron men (BULLETIN N, ’38). 
The technique of the novelist is evident in this 
biography of the New England boy whose active 
mind grew impatient with the slow processes 
of farming. The cotton gin, although the most 
dramatic in its consequences, was only one of 
his inventions, and the book makes clear the 
revolutionary nature of his whole contribution. 
Very readable and suitable for older young 
people as well as adults. 


See Booklist 37 :269 F. 15 '41. 


Corbett, Elizabeth. Out at the soldiers’ 
home. 1941. 266p. Appleton, $2.50. 
921 


Elizabeth Corbett’s father was accountant and 
then treasurer of the Soldier’s Home near Mil- 
waukee for 25 years, and she lived there from 
the time she was three until she was twenty- 
eight. This is, as it says, ‘“‘a memory book” of 
the events of her childhood, the soldiers, the 
families of the administrative staff, the rou- 
tines of life in such an institution, full of anec- 
dotes. Readable, and gives an affectionate but 
sometimes critical picture of what being in a 
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soldier's home is like for the soldier. Good Wis- 
consin material, but perhaps not essential. 


Cunningham, Eugene. Triggernometry. 
1941. 441p. illus. Caxton, $4. 920 


An author of popular westerns here tells the 
true stories of some of the western gun fighters, 
drawing a distinction between the terms gun 
fighter and gunman. The latter has criminal 
associations while the former took in some of 
the great sheriffs and marshals. He not only 
tells the stories, but what will be more inter- 
esting to some readers, analyses their tech- 
niques and estimates their skill. 


Mather, Edward. Nathanial Hawthorne. 
1940. 356p. illus. Crowell, $3.50. 921 


The author, who is an Englishman, has had 
access to some new materials and in his treat- 
ment of Hawthorne's years abroad has a defin- 
ite contribution to make. A letter published 
here for the first time throws light on Haw- 
thorne’s feeling about the civil war and there 
are other minor matters which are illuminated. 
Not a necessary purchase but will make an 
agreeable addition to larger libraries. 


Nehru, Jawaharlal. Toward freedom. 
1941. 445p. John Day, $4. 921 


Autobiography of the man who is generally 
looked on as Gandhi’s successor. Born to the 
Brahmin caste, educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, he came into the movément for Indian 
freedom, about 1920, was won gradually to 
Gandhi's principles and has been co-worker with 
him ever since, although on some points, clear- 
ly stated in this book, he departs from the 
Mahatma's theories. The book, written during 
the author's various prison terms appears in 
America for the first time, although it has run 
through several editions in England, an epil- 
ogue bringing it up to date to 1940. 


See Booklist 37:291 Mr, 1 ’41. 


Preston, Wheeler. American biographies. 
1940. 1147p. Harper, $7.50. 920 


Brief biographies of some 5000 Americans 
conveniently brought together in one volume. 
The print is good and the volume not unwieldy. 
The question is whether a library well supplied 
with encyclopedias would not already have the 
material, 


See Booklist 37:158 D. 15 ’40. 


Fiction 


Caldwell, Taylor. The earth is the lord’s. 
1941. 550p. Scribner, $2.75. 


From her studies of power, as represented in 
the munitions industry of modern times, the 
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author turns to the past to follow the rise of 
Genghis Khan. She states that “any resem- 
blance between the characters of the novel and 
personages living today is indignantly denied,” 
—-but readers will likely draw their own con- 
clusions. A long and expansive novel, done on 
a large scale, but vivid in its details and of in- 
terest even to the reader who already knows 
the story through the writings of Harold Lamb 
and others. 


See Bookist 37:270 F. 15 °41. 


Croy, Homer. Mr. Meek marches on. 
1941. 3807p. Harper, $2.50. 


The story of what happened when Mr. Meek 
refused to pay his poll tax. The tax was six 
dollars and Mr. Meek was a prosperous shoe 
merchant, but this last tax, piled on top of all 
the others, was too much. It was the last 
straw and Mr. Meek rebelled. The story tells 
how he went to jail, led a cavalcade to Wash- 
ington, saw the president, returned home and 
was elected mayor; and then learned that the 
tax problem has two sides. It would be too 
much to say that he solved it, since nobody ever 
has; but his efforts make a diverting story 
which will be read with general sympathy. 


Dunlap, Katharine. Once there was a 
village. 1941. 248p. Morrow, $2. 


Quiet, uneventful story of a spring in a little 
French village in which an American girl and 
her artist brother are making their home. But 
the spring is 1939 and there is a feeling of ap- 
prehension in the air, a growing tension which 
comes to its climax with the order for mobil- 
ization. 


See Booklist 37:216 Ja. 15 ‘41. 


Engle, Paul. Always the land. 1941. 
3826p. Random, $2.50. 


There is a good deal of Phil Stong in this 
story of Iowa today, although it lacks his exub- 
erance, Joe Meyer and his bed-ridden old grand- 
father differ on many points with reference to 
new methods of farming. more particularly on 
the question of government aid. But both of 
them are horsemen and primarily this is a 
story of horses. 


Greenaway, Emily. Sweepstakes. 1941. 
220p. Houghton, $2. 


The author had an original idea and has 
worked it out very skillfully. She takes a group 
of assorted people in an American small town, 
each in need of money for some special pur- 
pose, who take a chance on the sweepstakes 
lottery. The only one to make a lucky draw is 
the rich man who doesn’t need it but, some 
way, the gleam of hope aroused in each as the 
$2.70 for the ticket is paid down brings results 
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of itself. Written with warm human sympathy 
and a good sense of character. 


Harte, Bret. Bret Harte stores of the 
old west; sel. by Wilhelmina Harper 
and A. M. Peters. 1940. 322p. illus. 
Houghton, $2. 


The compilers have selected eleven of the 
stories as representative of the author’s char- 
acteristic work. These happen also to be the 
ones best known or most often referred to. The 
Look is attractively printed and may win read- 
ers where the old standard edition of the auth- 
or’s works stands idle on the shelf. 


Hilton, James. Random harvest. 1941. 
3827p. Little, $2.50. 


Set on the eve of the outbreak of a second 
European war, Mr. Hilton’s story is_ built 
around a case of lost memory dating from the 
previous war. Charles Ranier, industrialist, and 
member of parliament, married to a brilliant 
and social ambitious wife, is accounted a suc- 
cessful man of affairs. But in his life there is 
a blank corridor, those years from 1917-1919 
of which he has no recollection. The uncovering 
of this past is the theme which holds the reader 
to the end. 


See Booklist 37:241 F. 1 °41. 


James, Will. Horses I have known. 1940. 
280p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 


A collection of stories illustrated with the 
author’s inimitable pictures of horses in action. 
The stories emphasize the variations in tem- 
perament and character, which give to horses 
“a sort of likeness to the human.” For either 
adult or young people’s collection. 


Komroff, Manuel. The magic bow; a ro- 
mance of Paganini. 1940. 362p. Har- 
per, $2.50. 


A spirited and romantie story built around 
the life of Paganini, the violinist. With its 
background of a Europe “aflame with wars, 
revolutions, invasions, intrigues,” it will appeal 
to the reader of historical adventure as well as 
to the music lover. 


See Booklist 37:91 N. 1 ’40. 


Lamson, David. Once in my saddle. 
1940. 289p. Scribner, $2.50. 


These stories, based on the author’s memor- 
ies of his boyhood in Alberta, have much in 
common with any frontier American commu- 
nity. They can be read with interest for this 
background or as good stories told with humor 
and a good sense of the dramatic. There are 
10 of these tales, followed by four others of 
miscellaneous character—one a story of Okies 
in California, one of Nazi Germany. 
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Marquand, John P. H. M. Pulham, es- 
quire. 1941. 4832p. Little, $2.50. 


Called on to help compile the biographies of 
his Harvard classmates for the approaching 
25th reunion, Harry Pulham looks back over 
his own life, considers the bare facts as they 
will appear in the official record, and all of 
those overtones and implications which will be 
omitted. For one period only out of that life, 
when he had spent a year in a New York ad- 
vertising agency and had fallen in love with 
Marvin Myles, had Harry broken from the pat- 
tern set for perfect gentlemen of his social 
class. This episode and the staid years of his 
marriage to Kay are set in opposition as a 
study of values. 


North, Jessica Nelson. Morning in the 
land. 1941. 408p. Greystone, $2.50. 


A book to add to the growing list of novels 
about Wisconsin. Drawing on her own family 
history for the first part of her story, the 
author brings a family from Derbyshire. Eng- 
land, to the Lake Koshkonong region, where they 
settle and make a home. The growing-up of the 
two small boys is charmingly portrayed, Later. 
interest concentrates on Dick, the younger. 
There are scenes in Madison at the time when 
the state government was getting started, also 
in the lead regions and as far north as La 
Crosse, Time 1840 to the Civil war. 


Perry, George Sessions. Hold autumn in 
your hand. 1941. 249p. Viking, $2. 


While it suggests Grapes of Wrath in the 
type of life it portrays, in its broad humanity 
and also in the frankness of its language, this 
novel can stand on its own feet. It takes one 
year in the life of Sam Tucker, his wife Nona, 
the two children Daisy and Jot, and insuffer- 
able old Granny. For this one year Sam, who 
has been sharecropping on sandy soil, has asked 
permission of Ruston, the big boss, to work the 
sixty-eight acres of rich bottom land along the 
San Pedro river. It is a year of exultation and 
joy as well as of struggle and disaster, for Sam 
has all the instincts of a good farmer and the 
reader with any like feeling for the earth will 
find in the book a deep satisfaction. 


See Booklist 37:270 F. 15 ’41. 


Ripley, Clements. Clear for action. 1940. 
3810p. Appleton, $2.50. 


A novel about John Paul Jones, covering ten 
years of his active career and coming to its 
climax with the fight between the Serapis and 
the Bon Homme Richard. A book for men who 
like plenty of action. 


See Booklist 37:91 N. ‘1 '40. 
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Roos, William. The Hornet’s long boat. 
1940. 240p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Readers of Mutiny on the Bounty will find 
here a similar narrative. In the year 1866 the 
clipper Hornet caught fire in mid-Pacific, This 
is the story of the escape of fourteen of her 
crew in a small boat, as recreated from the 
diary of her captain. 


Schachner, Nathan. By the dim lamps. 
1941. 578p. Stokes, $2.75. 


A long novel of the Civil war and reconstruc- 
tion in Louisiana, Hugh Flint, who has been 
educated at Princeton, not only foresees that 
war is coming, but recognizes its inevitable 
end. He sees also that the future of the south 
as well as her fate in war will depend on the 
preservation of her economic life. But the hum- 
ble role Hugh chooses of conserving supplies 
and provisions seems cowardly to gallant Sally 
Wailes and Sally marries dashing Andy Hil- 
gard. In the Reconstruction period Hugh preach- 
es reason and moderation, again a course not 
destined to make him popular. Rather crude as 
a novel, but has something to say on its sub- 
ject. 


Shaw, Harry and Bement, Douglas. 
Reading the short story. 1941. 394p. 
Harper, $1.25. 


A good selection of stories for either reading 
or study. Modern stories predominate. 


Trumbo, Dalton. The remarkable An- 
drew. 1941. 350p. Lippincott, $2.50. 


In addition to pride in his bookkeeping, An- 
drew Long, assistant clerk in the office of the 
city treasurer. has a hobby. He reads every- 
thing he can find relating to American history, 
more particularly everything dealing with his 
own particular hero, General Andrew Jackson. 
So on that historic occasion when Andrew dis- 
covers a discrepancy in the city books, it is less 
of a surprise to him than it might have been 
to others to have the General in person appear 
on the scene to ask what all the pother is 
about, In the course of the trial which follows, 
Andrew has the advise of other great men, 
among them General Washington and Chief 
Justice Marshall, and with their counsel wins 
his case. May be read as pure farce, or as a par- 
able, but it is hard to guess how readers will 
take it. Some may find the flow of profanity, 
on the lips of favorite heroes, somewhat shock- 
ing. 


See Booklist 37 :271 F. 15 41. 


Wees, Frances S. A star for Susan. 
1940. 254p. Macrae, $2. 


Susan, heiress to her father's great fortune, 
feels the need of getting away from the sophis- 
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ticated surroundings and the domination of her 
worldly mother and sister. In a smal] town she 
discovers that her one talent, cooking, can be 
put to good use and finds romance as well. A 
pleasing light novel. 


Whitney, Janet. Jennifer. 1941. 427p. 
Morrow, $2.50. 


The idea for this book, as well as the mater- 
ial on which it is based, grew out of the auth- 
or’s studies for her biography of Elizabeth Fry. 
It is the story of a well-to-do, well brought-up 
young girl who is falsely accused of murder 


and deported to Australia. As a child, because: 


of her mother’s illness Jennifer had been sent 
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to live with a cottager’s family in the country. 
Early impressions of the sufferings of the poor 
remained with her ever after and it is largely 
because of political activities in their behalf 
that her enemies are able to prejudice a jury 
against her. Interesting, melodramatic, and 
somewhat old fashioned in flavor. 


Wright, Richard. Uncle Tom’s children. 
new ed. 1940. 8384p. Harper, $2.50. 
A reprint of an earlier collection of short 

stories, brought out to meet the interest aroused 


by Native son. An autoblographical preface and 
one new story have been added. 


See Booklist 37:220 Ja. 15 °41. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Edited by Winifred L. Davis 


Intermediate Grades 


Atkinson, Agnes A. Crooktail, a young 
raccoon. 1940. 104p. illus. Harper, 
$1.50. 


The life of a little raccoon which Dr. and 
Mrs. Atkinson had observed from its babyhood 
when they rescued her after she had been badly 
stung by bees when she stole their honey. She 
has other adventures but returns time and again 
to the Feeding Rock and her benefactors. Ex- 
cellent photographs. Grades 4-7. 


Bacon, Josephine Daskam. The door in 
the closet. 1940. 246p. Viking, $2. 


A book which will appeal to the imaginative 
child; full of strange and exciting things ex- 
perienced by the three Straynge children when 
they went through the little door hidden far 
back in the closet. For those who still love 
fairy tales; who enjoy books like Mary Pop- 
pins, Alice in Wonderland, and George Mac- 
Donald's stories. Grades 4-6, 


Cottrell, Dorothy. Wilderness orphan. 
1940. 96p. illus. Messner, $1.50. 


The story of Chut, a red kangaroo orphaned 
when hunters shot his mother. He becomes a 
pet in the home of one of the men; later is 
taken by the owner of an animal show. Suffer- 
ing much at the hands of the showman, he 
escapes, after killing him, and continues to 
have a “price on his head.’’ The author is thor- 
oughly familiar with the Australian country 
and with the wild life; writes with sympathy 
and understanding. While there is tragedy in 
the hook, it does not end on that note. Grades 


ande 


Crawford, Phyllis. Walking on gold. 
1940. 284p. illus. Messner, $2. 


While not quite as satisfying as the author's 
Hello the boat (BULLHTIN F. ’39) the story of 
the California gold rush has some high points 
of real drama in the hardships and the courage 
of the emigrants, the “Arkansas Travelers,” 
who took the southern route to the gold fields, 
Grades 6-8. 


Elementary science books, comp. by 
WPA Pennsylvania Writers’ Project. 
1940. A. Whitman. 50c ea. 


Aircraft; Dream of stars; Gold; Life 
in an ant hill; Light of the world (Sun); 
Money; Salmon; Trains going by; War- 
ships. 


Informational material on a variety of sub- 
jects presented in simple non-technical langu- 
age. The large type and illustrations contribute 
further to their usefulness especially as sup- 
plementary material in school work assign- 
ments. The subject matter has been checked for 
accuracy by specialists in each field. Good for 
children of low reading ability. Grade 4. 


Enright, Elizabeth. The sea is all around. 
1940. 124p. illus. Farrar, $2. 


The author of Thimble summer (BULLETIN 
F. '39) has written this story of Mab from 
Iowa, who spends an exciting winter in Pike- 
nick, 30 miles off the New England coast. The 
days were filled with enchantment for Mab: the 
surf, the Northern lights, the fog, the cobble- 
stoned village with its fanlights and widows’ 
walks, and the finding of a playmate just her 
age. Beautiful and expressive pictures add much 
to the subject matter, although the style of 
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it. Grades 5-7. 


Fox, Margaret Frances. They sailed and 
sailed. 1940. 224p. illus. Dutton, $2. 


A collection of short, readable stories of 21 
famous explorers and unusual voyages. Time 
covered is from Marco Polo’s voyage in 1271 
to the wreck of the Trenton in the South Seas 
in 1889. Adequately illustrated. Supplementary 
reading for grades 5-8, 


Knox, Rose B. Cousins’ luck in the Lou- 
isiana bayou country. 1940. 258p. il- 
lus. Macmillan, $2. 


The Petite Amateur, the smallest newspaper 
in the world, published in 1879 by children on 
Petite Anse gave the author glimpses of a viv- 
id, exciting life on this island which has re- 
sulted in the present story. The story ends with 
an exciting race won by a strange jockey. Ex- 
cerpts from the original paper are included in 
the book, and help to tell the story. Grades 5-8. 


Lilienthal, Sophie. See how we work. 
1940. illus. Grosset, 50c. 338 


A fascinating picture story introduction to 
the whole story of production on the farm and 
in the factory. With real life photographs and 
simple text, it is dramatically presented, and 
appeals to the interest in the idea of the com- 
bined jobs which are necessary to one’s life. 
Will be useful to supplement social studies. 
Grades 4-6, 


Marshall, Helen L. A New Mexican boy. 
1940. 85p. illus. Holiday House, $2. 


The simple charm of the narrative reflects 
and recreates a Spanish village in New Mexico 
which still retains much of the life as it was 
lived in the earlier days. The festivals of vari- 
ous seasons, the harvesting of chile, weaving 
and woodcarving are all a part of the life in 
this remote village. Olive Rush, whose murals 
are well known as depicting New Mexican life, 
made the difficult trip to this village and 
camped out, in order to get authentic material 
for the illustrations. These give added distinc- 
tion to the book as does the binding design by 
Helen Gentry which was copied from an ancient 
carved chest. Grades 4-5, 


Salway, Cecile and Billie. American 
children on the map. 1940. n.p. illus. 
Garden City, $1. 


A companion book to the Salways’ Children on 
the map (BULLETIN D. ’39). Peru, Argentina, 
Brazil, Central America, Mexico, United States 
including Alaska and Canada are all repre- 
sented, with a guide to pronunciation. For 
grades 4-5. 


writing interferes with complete enjoyment of 
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Seyfert, Ella M. Carlotta. 1940. 126p. 
illus. Crowell, $2. 


The Codelli family all worked hard hoping 
for one thing—a red truck so that they could 
carry their vegetables to market, and all go 
picnicking on Sunday. It is a story of their 
road-side stand, as well as of their pets (a 
crow, a goat, and a black pig), and the happy 
moments when business was not too brisk, and 
Carlotta danced to the music of her father’s 
accordion, There is something gay and lively 
about this Italian family which will be enjoyed 
by boys and girls 8 to 10, and especially in 
Italian communities. 


White, Eliza Orne. The house across the 
way. 1940. 154p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


The eight irresistible children of the minister 
and his wife keep the story full of lively an- 
ticipation, and even Miss Gray, the owner of 
the “house across the way,’ is finally brought 
under their spell. In the end they have their 
way not alone for themselves but for all who 
need and love the freedom of a park which Miss 
Gray makes possible through a gift of her own 
land. Grades 4-6. 


Upper Grades and High Schoo! 


Baer, Marian E. Rain or shine; the story 
of weather. 1940. 292p. illus. Farrar, 
as 551.5 


A popular explanation of some of the phen- 
omena of the weather by the author of Pan- 
dora’s box (BULLETIN D, ’39). Miss Baer de- 
scribes the cycles of cold and heat, ocean cur- 
rents and prevailing winds, hurricanes and tor- 
nadoes and tells of the hazardous adventures of 
the scientists and weather men who secure 
first-hand information for records and reports 
vital to our safety and comfort. Bibliography. 
appendixes and good index. Junior high school 
and above. 


Crownfield, Gertrude. Lone star rising. 
1940, 3838p. illus. Crowell, $2. 


Nancy Raymond lived in Texas with her 
father and mother at the time of the dissen- 
sion between the Texans and Mexicans in 1835. 
She witnesses the capture of the Alamo, and 
its recapture by Santa Anna, After her father’s 
capture by the Mexicans, she and her mother 
are forced to join a group of refugees who 
march with General Houston. A vivid picture 
of the Texas struggle for independence end- 
ing with the raising of the Lone Star flag. 
Girls 10 to 14. 


Dean, Sidney W. He fought for free- 
dom. 1940. 284p. illus. Macrae, $2.50. 
921 
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A swiftly-moving boys’ biography of Ethan 
Allen, leader of the Green Mountain Boys, hero 
of Ticonderoga, and defender of the Vermont 
settlers against Yorker land-grabbers, which 
shows his impetuous spirit and unwavering 
desire for his country’s freedom. Much of the 
author's material was based upon Allen family 
records, Vermont state papers and other re- 
Hable sources of information. Older adolescents 
and adults. 


Floherty, John J. Make way for the mail. 
1939. 200p. illus. Lippincott, $2. 383 


The author of Your daily paper (BULLETIN 
i. ’39) presents a very comprehensive and in- 
teresting account of the history, development 
and activities of the mail service, especially in 
the United States. Illustrations imperfectly re- 
produced. Lack of an index lessens the refer- 
ence value. Other books on the development of 
mail service are Hall, The mail comes through. 
1938. (BuLLETIN Apr. ’39) and McSpadden, 
How they sent the news. 1936. 


Hungerford, Edward. Locomotives on 
parade. 1940. 2386p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.50. 385 


The story of American locomotives of yester- 
day, today and tomorrow by the creator of the 
famous pageant of the New York World's Fair, 
“Railroads on Parade.” This interesting account 
begins with England and her early railroads, 
their spread to and development in America, 
and proceeds step-by-step to the steam and 
electric locomotives of today. Told by a layman 
who has the knowledge and enthusiasm of a 
specialist. Numerous illustrations. Complete 
index. Large type. Grade seven and above. 


Keliher, Alice V. and others, eds. Pic- 
ture fact books. 1940. illus. Harper, 
$1. school ed., $.80. 

Library workers. 
Farm workers. 


027 
630 


Two more titles in the Picture fact book 
series. (BULLETIN Je. ’39; F. °40; N. °40) These 
follow in form and purpose those published 
previously. 


Knoop, Faith Yingling. Quest of the cav- 
aliers. 1940. 202p. illus. Longmans, 
$2. 920 


An absorbing biographical account of Her- 
nando De Soto and a survey of the whole era 
of Spanish conquest and exploration in the 
Americas during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. A picturesque narrative of a period 
of rather brutal and unscrupulous invasion of 
the new world. Will interest boys and girls of 
12 years and over. Bibliography, glossary and 
index accompany the text, making an excellent 
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reference and supplementary reading book for 
history classes. 


Lansing, Marion. Liberators and heroes 
of South America. 1940. 320p. illus. 
Page, $2.75. 920 


A timely collection of sixteen well-written 
biographies of the men who helped South Amer- 
‘ica in her struggle for freedom from Spain, by 
the author of Man’s long climb (BuLLETIN N. 
°33). Vivid and dramatic style with colorful, 
historical background. Partial contents: Simon 
Bolivar, the great liberator; San Martin, savi- 
our of the south; O’Higgins, supreme director 
of Chile; Santander, man of laws; and Paez, 
the man on horseback. End paper maps. In- 
dexed. Junior and senior high school. 


McDonough, Marian McIntyre. The rails 
push west. 1940. 304p. illus. Penn, $2. 


A rapidly moving narrative of the late 1870's 
and the race between the Santa Fe and the 
Denver and Rio Grande railway companies in 
pushing their steel rails through the southwest 
toward New Mexico. Trudie Lanson, who is.an 
adventurous 14-year old and whose father is a 
Santa Fe construction engineer, loves the ex- 
citement of living with what she calls ‘my 
family,” the railroad clan. Much incidental his- 
tory is learned through Trudie’s conversations 
with Katie Kaffer, the Httle Mennonite girl, 
who is the charge of Trudie’s father. Junior 
high school, especially girls. 


Montgomery, Rutherford. The trail of 
the buffalo. 1939. 218p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $2. 


Wild animal packs, blizzards, prairie fires 
and the white man with the prairie schooners 
were the ruthless enemies of the buffalo. While 
the Indians also pursued them, it was never 
to kill more than was needed for meat. This is 
the story of a young Indian’s long hunt for the 
white buffalo, the skin to be brought to the 
Comanche medicine man. But more than the 
story is the interesting background of the 
plains, and the prairies; and the buffalo herds 
of the West. While the account is one of cru- 
elty, there is the vividness of reality appealing 
to older boys. Grades 7-9 and above. 


Ross, Margaret Isabel. Morgan’s fourth 
son. 1940. 252p. illus. Harpert, $2. 


Farm life as it is today on a big Michigan 
farm. Tom, the fourth son, was inclined to 
follow his brothers and find work away from 
the farm, in this instance in Detroit. His fath- 
er’s efforts to keep him on the farm, the circum- 
stances which brought him into the manage- 
ment of a neighboring farm, and his growing 
enthusiasm for farm life are all a part of a 
story told with an understanding of rural life, 
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its problems, and its interests, as well as its 
importance. Illustrated by James Daugherty. 
Grades 7-9. 


Thone, Frank E. A. The microscopic 
world. 1940. 245p. illus. Messner, $3. 
589 


A fascinating account of the more important 
animals and plants, their many forms and ac- 
tivities, by an outstanding scientist-botanist. 
The book’s main value lies in the many illus- 
trations, chiefly photographs attractively re- 
produced, many of which are from the collec- 
tion of Dr. George Roemmert, inventor of the 
microvivarium. Hasy to read. Some scientific 
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terminology. Large type. Good index. Older 


adolescents and adults. 


Wilson, William Edward. Big Knife; the 
story of George Rogers Clark. 1940. 
280p. iflus. Farrar, $2. 921 


“4 well-written dramatic biography of the 
hero of Vincennes from his early boyhood as 
neighbor to Thomas Jefferson, his youth in 
Tidewater, Virginia, through pioneering days 
with Daniel Boone to the campaign against the 
British and Indians Events of early 
American history are introduced naturally and 
Clark emerges an energetic and robust man who 
loved his country above all else. Grades 7 and 
above,”—Booklist N. 1 ’40. 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Library School summer session is announced for the six weeks 
June 30-August 8 with the usual two courses; for librarians and as- 
sistants in public libraries, and for teacher-librarians. A complete 
announcement may be obtained on application to the Director, Li- 
brary School, 811 State Street, Madison. As the whole class must be 
limited to 40 and application must be made in advance, early action 


is necessary to reserve a place. Preference will be given to Wisconsin 
applicants who apply promptly. 











